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EDITOR S NOTE 



The lexi originally announced for this Occcsioncl Paper will not appear 
in deference to a presentation of trssentially ihe same material elsewhere* 
Our readers are siropgly encouraged to examine this useful essay* "Public 
Librar>' Services in Nigeria/* by G.T. Onadiran and R W, Onadiran in the 
International Library Review (wlume 13, 1981. pp. 409-33); and see also 
'Public Librar>' Developmeni: An Assessment of Present Trends in Nige- 
ria/* by G.T, Onadiran and R AV. Onadiran in Annals of Library Science 
and Documentaiion (volume 28, nos. 1-4. March-Dec. 1981. pp* 119-23). 

We regret ihe need for an adjustment in our announced intentions. We also 
feel speciaUv compelled iocr?nceniiateour)imited publishing program on 
texts that would not othenvise Hkely appear in print ai all* 

We win continue to consider condensations, expa^isions or reconceptions 
of another pubUcacion iit print ^uchaswill usefully address the needs of an 
identifiable audience^ As a case in point* the presem Occasional Paper* 
whirh was originally ^,cheduled lo appear in 1984. in indeed bastfd on a 
dissertation as noted. The present abridgement has been significantly 
reconceived, however so as to address the particular needs of public 
librarians who are interested in a convenient overview of the techniques for 
measuring use by their patrons. 



—D,W. Kntmmel 



ABSTRACT 



Based upon the concept that library use measurement should have as its 
basic starting poinr the individual patron, a method of data collection and 
ansih ts is presented that explores individual patterns of borrowing over 
time. The merhod accounts for the number of visits on which borrowing 
takes place* number of items borrowed per visit, total items borrowed over 
time and relates these to personal characteristics ^tuch as gender and dis- 
tance of residence from the library*. 

Four "core groups" can be identified from the resulting analysis: core 
borrowers, heavy* visitors, heavy bortowers. and light users. These are 
behaviorally different patrons and can be conceived of as diffemit target 
groups for library* services, 

1 he concept of studying individual user patterns results in a variety of 
potential applications for library* decision-making. Among those exam- 
ined are: proportion of community residents who borrow; variation of use 
patterns by day of the week; use of multiple units of the same library 
system; a revised look at reciprocal borrowing policy; and new knowledge 
of patron characteristics tn relation to library* use. Future research can 
expand on the study to examine types of materials borrrowedi exhaustion 
of the collection by the heaviest Uiers and the development of new tech- 
niques to study other library service such as in-ltbiary use, question askings 
and <asual reading. 



INTRODUCTION 

This Occasional Paper is intended to be used as a type of model for public 
librarians who wish to study the patterns of use by individuals in their 
libraries. However, it is not written in typical "how-to-do-it" style for one 
important reason. That is» any approach to a new concept of looking at 
library* use must explain and detail the rationale behind the new method; 
justify its purpose and intended application. 

The fundamental concept of measuring the use patterns of individuals is 
introduced in pan K This theme is the basis for the remaining parts that 
deal with the methods of data collection (part 2)^ illustrative findings from 
two different library* systems (part % and practical applications (pan 4), as 
well as areas where further research and development of the methods will 
be Tieces5a;y (part 5), 



The person seeking *'how-io-do-ii** information will gravitate to part 2. A 
warning is in order, how*ever. The method results in a great deal of data on 
individual borrowing transactions that must be sorted, merged by patron 
idi*ntifiration number and ultimately compressed and categorized by what 
I term "core grotips/* Some sort of computerized data processing system is 
essential for these tasks* Further. I recommend that a pilot study be per- 
formed at a single location in order to work out these procedures. Later, 
other units ran be incorporated into the study design to examine multiple- 
libnir>^ use patterns* 

The chapters on applications and future research only touch the surface of 
what may be examined through the study of individuals and their patterns 
of use. The Piscatauay Public Library has already used the findings to 
justify the pttrchase of a new bookmobile, examine the impact on other 
librar>' utiits of the opening of a new branch and to examine in detail the 
attittides of their most frequent patrons toward services, collections and 
facilities^. Thtis, the method of study has practical implications and uses 
that may be copied or expanded upon by other public libraries* 

V THE CONCEPT OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN 
LIBRARY USE MEASl^REMENT 

The ttser of ltbrar>- services functions primarily as an individual rather 
than as a member of a group* Wheteas group-related behavior in libraries 
is limited to such activities as class visits by school children, senior citizen 
attendance at lunchrime programs and adult attendance at film programs, 
by far the largest part of library use is personal and individualistic, span- 
ning a multitude of interactions with library personnel* with the materials 
on the librar>* shelvest or with the physical setting itself during solitary 
study or contemplation.^ 

Yett in the measurement of library service outputt individually oriented 
services (f irculation of materials both inside and outside the library^ refer- 
ence and directional Questions asked, facilities used or space consumed) are 
invariably reported as based, not on the number of individuals consuming 
such services* but on the total mass of such interactions with the library. 
Thus, total bool^ circulated is a common measure; thenumber of individ- 
uals borrowing is not, With all other types of library service measures, too. 
the ultimate unit of analysis is not the individual user but either the gross 
service consumed or predefined groups that use the service. As Ennis and 
Fryden have pointed out: 



Fii^t^ circubtion records measure books^ not borrowers' It is impossible 
u'uhoui addiiion^) inform^non to leJJ whciher. sa>', :in incre;ise in 
circuJaiion me^ns more peopJeare borrowing books ai ibcsame mie^ or 
wheiherihc same number of people arc borrowing more books^or. wbai 
i^i irniatinglv more likely, some mixture of botb, Forsome policy qiK^ 
tions it IS important to know wbicb of tbese things is happening.^ 

For many planning purp>ose& it is important to know (1) the number of 
individuals borrowing from a particular library, and (2) the rate or amount 
of borrowing by each individual, Thts study postulates, thenahat individ- 
ual tiser behavior should be the primary unit of analysis for library plan- 
ning and management. From ihis base it is a simple mailer lo transform 
library use into group use. However, when data on library use is collected 
initially by groups, one canonlyanive at individual behavior by siatistical 
inference, and such predictive power ts sharply deaeased when there is 
wide variabiliiy within each group. 

The central problem of ih is study is to devise a reliable method for record- 
ing and analyzing individual useof libraries over time (a method that will 
examine what people do and not what they say ihey do^) and ihat will be 
applicable to broad areas of concern in boih its theoretical and practical 
aspects. It must ask noi only who uses libraries but also in what amount 
and lo vhat purpose/ 

In formal terms, the problem lo be studied is that of (1) developing a 
methodology for determining the amount and frequency of library services 
use by individual patrons over lime. (2) developing a methodology that can 
be used to analyze the relationships between behavtorally determined 
dependeni variables such as amount of use and frequency of use with 
demographic variables thai describe individuals^ and (3) pro[X>se additions 
and enhancements to current models of planning and management that 
allow the findings to be put to use in a real-world setting. Although ihe 
method developed here has been used to studyone facet of library service— 
the borrowing of material for use outside the library — the overall constixict 
is applicable to any type of ser\uce offered by a library and used by library 
patrons. 

The few previous studies of library use by individuals through ihe useof 
circulation records have been localised, restricted to the smaller college 
environment' and* with one known exception, have not attempied to study 
frequency of use(i,e,t number of visits). The only regularized program of 
data collection was one carried forth by Quigley at Montclair. New Jersey * 
and in that case* staff comments suggest that the sheer volume of daia 
handling soon led to a minimum of daia analysis,^ 
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I ho Un k of cin ulanou-record-bastnl stiulies of individiuil )]bnir>^ use luis 
not inoani a lack of rost^irch inio individiuil users and uses of libraries. In 
hiindrals of stuilies ihe face-to-faco inier^iovv or the written questionnaire 
liavo askal the respondent to recall bis or her p;ist behav>or. 

'riwTe IS eaust* to suggest however that self reix>rts are inaccurate. Thus, 
uoinistTs ill fact iiiav report that th<7 are users and |>crsons reporting the 
iiiuiiIkt tif limes they have visited the l]brar>^ may either under- or over 
leixirt their actual rateof visiliiig. In all cast^. these response errors" may 
rediiee the accuracy of siiiveys and prompt over- or iinderesttmates of 
librar^^ use. As Burns points nut: 

Oiw of the major djffj< ttltt<s with the two most comtnonly iis<'d insirti- 
irK nis for roiidtictin^ iLvr ^tl1die^ is ihat both qu<!itionnain sand im<T- 
sit-w's fhfKiul on iiif*Tr<'d <laia raih<T than on ihe colUvtion of ;)c«i:il 
<x:tmpU s- The r<*stx)ndem r< [xiris" his bthavior, usually after ihe faei, 
or wh:it he ihjnkit orwonldlikehtslK h.ivtor to be. with obvious implira- 
lion* aiul probUnis for the invt^tifritor * 

The only major vaIi<lation of a library -related behavior is that reported in 
the Denver \ ali<latioii Stttdy^ of 1949 (whose basis was whether one had a 
valid library* card) elicited an itiacc uracy rate of 13%.** One must conclude 
that even hightT inaccuracy rates would be the norm for questions asking 
for <leiaiUtl fa<t«al data sitch as "Hom* many times have you borrowed 
books from the library* in the past six months?'* or "How many times have 
ycKi v]sitc<l the library' for any piirix>se during the p;ist yrar?" 

It is a point of this study that the individttal library* borrower can be 
deierminttl from existing records incltidtng ttcets of frequency of use, 
amount of use and personal characteristics. Based on this identification, 
fiirther research nin Ix' conducted titilizing the trchniq<tes that are most 
appropriate to questionnaires and interviews — i.e.. the study of attitudes 
and preferences. Existing statistical data can provide the solid base needeil 
for identification and description of individuals white survey approaches 
can explore the attitiidinal issues so important to the development of the 
fiel<l. 



II. THE BASIC APPROACH TO MEASUREMENT 
The Design of the Study 

A major consideration in thisstudy isthat the design must bcbasedjnsofar 
as possible, on verifiable data collected as a part of the normal operating 
proceduies of the library. This has two purposes. First, it allows the local 



libnirv ttx ollcci [ht*&r<l;u;i;u rflativt'Iylowcosi; low coil in ihai addiiional 
sluff fortiiuacolla lion amioinet'dt'd. Second* itt'limiiiiitesiheprobJemof 
a&st*&!»ing iht* validity of st*U-rqx)rts. 

Given tlie rangt^of aciiviiies tliat an individual can engage in while preseni 
in the library* the activity that is more amenable to quantification is the 
borrowing of material for use outside ilie Iibrat^^ Other serxices are not as 
tightly controlled and thus the identification of the individual user is more 
difficult. 

Most libraries issue ^borrower's cards*' to their pauons aitd assign a 
uttiquetiumber to such cards. (Effortsaremade toassure that an individual 
is assigned only one such card* but it must be recognized that efforts are not 
as ititctisc to assure that ihe individual using a cvtrd is theperson named on 
tlic cardj 

The existence of these unique numbers affords the researcher ihe oppor- 
ttiiiity to trace individual borrowing of library materials. The number can 
be recorded each time it is used over a period of time and summarized for 
that period of time as to its total uses* 

Jn cases where no unique patron number is assigned* an algorithm based 
on the person*s name and address could be substituted for tlie unique 
number. However, the processs of data collection and analysis developed 
in this study would remain the same whether the patron is identified by a 
unique number or by an algorithm*'^ 

The methods of data collection includes the following specific procedures. 
Firsi, if the system of circulation control in the subject library is main- 
tained through the use of an impaci printer such as that distributed by the 
Caylord Company, the number will be impact printed on a separate daia 
collection form. Each library unit will maintain iis own collection forms 
so that libraries within a system may be compared. Additional data will be 
entered on the number of items circulated by that individual. 

Second* the total number of items charged out to a patron will be recorded 
next to the individual library card number. Since this study does not 
examine the type of material borrowed by individual patrons, only the 
number of items charged out to a patron will be recorded. As there is some 
continuing debate in the field as lo what items ought to be counted toward 
a library*s circulation totaL this study accepts the definitions in use in the 
subject library* If at some later date the inehodology were to be employed to 
compare different library systems* a standardization of definition of what 
constitutes a "circulation unit** would have to be determined. 
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riiiuL the <l:ii:i raordal tnttst u fkTt fr<'<|tK'n< y t>f tist\ tt is felt that the 
<<>iu('|)i of fmiiH iK V of use tuUls nil iiii|K>i [aii[ diinensioii to the study of 
lihraiy usv t^ spvi whvii < \:iiiiinal in <t>njiiii< tu>ii with a mrnsiirr of 
aiiioiint of A tit'jjvy twirrowM . th^it isii |K'ison who lK>m>\\s iniiiiv more 
iu'ln^ than is ' iioriiinl/' iii:iy he eiihev :i heiivy visitor or a hghi visitor, hi 
elle( L even iiuhvithials whoare \velhitK>ve:iveriij^eiii their tot;i I borrowing 
iiiiiv make few visits lo Uie hbriiiy. (!onversel\\ ihev nmy make many visits 
hnt }x>irow ft'W iietiis on e;ieh visii. h is feh that then^ h a sig^iificantlv 
<liflerent iK hnvitnnI |>ati<'in hasi'don thentiniherorvisiisnmdeioa hbrary^ 
hy :ni iiidivi<liML 

Foi the pintMvst* of this sm<ly. ;i "visit" is the eotnhinal ineidt*nres of 
l>()iiowiiii{ on :i i;iveii <liiv :ii a i^ivea knatioii. siiue niniiv individuals <lo 
uoi nei essitiilv <hiiige unt items lx>rn>wed at the s;nne tinieon a given 
<i:i\. {Vin t'\MU]Ai\ a t>^n('nt may enter the Hhrarv' with a rhiUI who is 
;itten<lini{ a siory honr. seU^i t some material :ni<leharge it oni. bni tipon ihe 
<on<histnn o( the smry hoiir Ik* |>rotut>te<l to lK>rrow a<ldition:d mater iaL) 
rhoni»h. loi \Uv pnrposes of this snuly. the total of all transactions taking 
|>la<<' oil a single <)av will eonstiinteone visit, sneh a <tefiniiion might not 
he :it>t>i^>pi )*tte Un a( a<lemi< . s|k'( ial orrestMrrhiibnnies, In such settings, 
in<li\ idnals may in<hx^l make multiple iri[>s to the lihrary^ on a single day 
and IwiiTow nKueria) on e;>f. h visit, hi such rases, a 'time of day" measure 
mi^ht be tn<iir|K>taie(l into the <lesign wiUi the <|UalifUaiioti an<l iin<ler<^ 
sLauUiii^ meiiiioiK'tl alxjve. 

Xnte that th( roiuepiof a visit is iml^^kled in the i<lea th:u a visit means a 
nsc <>t a s|K'4 ifi< loeaiion or fa( ility. h is<inite [K>ssiblc that an itidivi<lual 
may \ isit a mnnb<T of <liffererni lihniry hx atious all in the !iame tlay. The 
design niiist allow so<li Ix'havior to he levt aletL 

AH itulividnal literary caul iinnitxTs will Ik' entered on a log with the total 
iuins IxnrowetUni eathtx* asion enieretl next toiheeaidnnmlKT.The logs 
will be <laral and a se|)a];ne log maintained for eaeh li}>rar>^ unit in the 
study. A <oinpiitet merging rot nine will tx' iist'il to eonihine all occasions 
of t}<>n owing widiin a gi\eii <lay into a saminaty lotal for that <lay for that 
iiidi\ idtial. I liis will eotnii as one visit. 

I his snul^ will ( <niiinue<lata <ol lection at a given site for a p^Tiod of time 
that permits di<' analysis of refx-at nsehy individuals,! ht'orelieally. rep<'at 
Use <an be measnretl over a nnilti-yrar time sixm, Howe\'er, pra£:tically 
speaking the linie s|Kin was limited in this study by financial considcra- 
u<nis. Thus, a inininuiiti of two months of eoniinuous<lata collection was 
establishe<l. 
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The resulting loial data record ihai is available for analysis coniains ihc 
following infornvatioit: 

1, idcniification of ihe loaning Iibrar>': 

2, day. monih and vcar of ihe visii; 

3, identification of the isstitug library of the iudividual's libra r> card (this 
is needed to ascertain nonresident borrowers): 

4, identification nttmber of the indi\idita] borrower: and 

5, total number of items borrowed by the individual oh this date* 

Data available for analysis of personal characteristics of borrowers varies 
enormously from library to Iibrar>', However, for tite purposes of design- 
ing a gpneral methodology, this study will assume that only the bare facts 
of name and address are present on the registration card. If other personal 
clt^iracteristics are available, they ran be entered ittto the data file following 
the same procedures here outlined- 

Assuming that the gender of the individual is not listed on the registration 
card, an informed guess may be made from the first name of the patron. 
The greatest chance of error is encountered in the following circumstances; 
(I) when only initials are given, (2) when the individual is of foreign 
extraction, or (3) when the first name is common to both genders. If only 
initials are given, the gender cannot be assumed and a "not determined'' 
code assigned to the individual* Names of individuals of foreign extraction 
can be checked with knowledgeable individuals of that extraction* Names 
common to both genders must be coded ''not determined," 

From the address of the individual. <he location of the residence can be 
coded within the community, A relatively simple procedure for doing this 
would be to section off a map of the community in grid-like fashion. Streets 
could be given horizontal and vertical coordinates and thest* coordinates 
coded into the individual patrons* data record. Where streets cross a 
number of different grid sections, the street ntimber of those intersections 
must be determined. 

Once the address has been coded as t^ its grid coordinates, the relative 
distance of that grid section from the section containing the library facility 
can be deiermined* Assuming all grid sections to be of equal size (and they 
must be)* a relative distance scale can be constmcted. An example of this is 
shown in figures I and 2, 
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Fig. 1. Graphic Representation of Case 1 Showing Number of Individuals 
anti Percent of fndivtduafs Residing jn Grid Sections 



Analyzing Relationships Between Variables 

Hav ing defined ihc methods and procedures for measuringthe %'ariables in 
the study, the next lask is lo de\'clop ihe methodology for analyzing the 
relationships between these variables. In ihe mostgeneral sense* ihe^eiof 
relationships between the use variables and the personal variables are set 
forth in table 1. 
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Fig. 2. Graphic Represenpnon of Case t Depiting Concentric Rings 
of Disisncc from the Main Library 



Each of the independent variables will be used to analyze each of the 
dependent variables. Thus* both visits and circulations will be analyzed by 
gender and location of residence. In addition, a composite dependent 
variable can be constructed from the combined scores of an individual on 
both visits and circulations. 

The first task is to study the relationship between the two dependent 
variables. If we assume that each of the dependent variables has a min* 
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TABLE 1 
Relationships Between Variables 



Indfpfndfnl VariatUs 






Gfn<liT Ijocaiion of rirsidtmre 




Tisiis 























tmiim of nvo valutas and wx uamc ihesc iwo values "high" and "low/' ihe 
mosi clrmcnian* cross-iabulaiion or study of relation&lups would yield a 2 
X 2 inairix. Fahlc 2 iHustrau^s ihis mairix* 



TABLE 2 
The Basic Model 



Visits 










1 Jills' 






A 




B 














1 JllU' 


c 




D 



Assuming fot ihe momcni ihai wc have operationally defined ihe division 
poiui between '*high'' and "low/' %ve can s<t* ihai indivi<lua]s in "cell" A 
are high on boili visits and circulaiion. individuals in "cell" B are low on 
visits ])ut high on eirculaiions, individuals in 'Veil" C are high on visits 
hut low on circulations, and individuals in 'VelT' D are low on both visits 
and nrculatiotis. 

—Core Borrowers (tell Aj. Those individuals who borrow heavily and visit 
frequently can hv called ' core borrowers." As a group it scores high- 
est on boih number of visits and numlicr of circti fat ions. 

— Heavy Borrowers <cell B). A grotipof individuals identifiedas [hose who 
borrow* more heavily than other groups but visit less frequently. 

—Heaiy Visitors (eell C), An individual who visits frequenily but hor- 
rows relatively little. 
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—Light Vsers (cell D). Those who visii infrcquenily and bonow few 
materials. 



Now ihe specific problem is lo define ihe dividing point between **high*' 
and '*]ow'* tor both numberof circulations and numberof visits* Although 
ii is possible to arbitrarily decide that, for example, the individuals who 
make up the top 2b% of those w ho circulate material and the individuals 
who make up the top 25% of ihosewho visit will be ranked as**high*' and 
those individuals in ihe bottom 75% will be ranked "low /* it js better to use 
a measure that is unbiased and not dependent upon the whim of the 
investigator. The actual frequency distribution of the library^ under study 
should exert some influence on ^vhere to locate the dividing points between 
the cells. 

Oncmight choose to take the median or the mean as the dividing point* but 
if we wish to assure that "high * will really be high, the use of the standard 
deviation in conjunction with the mean appears to be most appropriate* 

A population that is normally distributed has 68.26% ot ;'.ie cases within 
plus or minus one standard deviation of the mean* Thus 32% of the cases 
will be in ihe extreme end of the distribution with 15*87% more than one 
standard de%iation above the mean and 15.87% more than one standard 
deviation below the mean. If the distribution is skewed (as wc would expect 
from the findings of Berelson^^ concerning concentration of use), an even 
lower percentage would be in the upper end of the distribution^ 

Using the criteria that the dividing point betw*een "high'* and "low ' will 
be established at the point of one standard deviation above the mean, there 
is definite assurance that the highest volume bonowers and highest fre- 
quency users will be classified in the *'high'' category. Practical considera- 
tions will affect the decistonastowhichcriterion to employ. If the purpose 
of a study is to identify a group of library borrowers who are known to have 
high rates of visiting and borrowing, ^nd to minimize the absolute nutnber 
of such borrowers* one would use the method of the mean plus one 
st:mdard deviation, because here the ratio between the percent of individu- 
al sin the Core Borrower group and ihe percentage of both circulations and 
visits accounted for is highest. Such a study might be conducted in order to 
identify a groupof individuals who would bepeisonally interviewed about 
their choices of reading material. Thus, interview costs could be kepi low 
which assure that the individuals chosen would have high rates of library 
borrowing upon which to base judgments about reading preferences. But, 
it should be noted that such a group would not represent all library 
bonowers but only the most frequent and highest volume borrowers. 
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In ihc some mii^ it inim iewing cosis are noi a consideraiion bui high 
fRxioencv and \ohinK' of use were important, onemuld choose lo use the 
mcnlian or ihv mean lo lotair ihe core borrower group. 

It is iheu i>ossibleio analyze the rharacteristicsofall the heaviest borrowers 
and the mos< frequent visitors, which represent bui a small proportion of 
the population. For the much larger group of light users ct'rtain sampling 
Hchuiqnes om be nsetb as will be demonstrated^ 

Application of the Method 

rhe data to be used in the testing of the basic model of an individuals 
nmonnt of and fr<K]uencv of library* use was collected in two different 
libran- systems locatt-d in New Jersey. Ai the Pisrataway Public Library 
st rvitig Piw ataway Township. Ne\v Jersey* data were first collected at <be 
main library only from 25 September 1979 ihrough 29 December 1979. This 
is henceforth referred to as case 1 (1 979). Further data collection in Piscaia- 
way waji cotidticted at the branch library, the bookmobile and at the main 
librarv from loOnoUt 19S0throtigIi 13 December 1980. This is referred to 
as c ase 2 (1980). Finally, ai the Stissex County Library headquartered in 
Newton, New Jersey, data were collected at the main library and two 
bratiches front 17 Decemlxr 1980 through 21 February* 1961* and are 
referred to lis c ase 3 (1981). 

The Pistataway Ptiblic Library* senes Piscataway Township* a suburban 
comnttnthy* which had an estimated 1979 population of 39,5'1'1, Total 1979 
incoiite for the library system was 5366*836 which supported two library 
Inuldings and bookmobile* 7 certified professional librarians, 22 full- 
time <K]tiivateni staff members, and 5803 volumes added during that year. 
Total c irctilation for 1979 was 187*920 items from a total collection of 
73.31 1 volumes.*^ 

The Stisst^x County Library* system sen es directly all the municipalities of 
Sussex Oninty w ith only one exception. The County Library is designated 
as an .Area Reference Center bv the New^ Jersey State Library and. in that 
sense* is inclirct tly respr)nsible for senice to the entire ojunty. Sussex 
C^nnty. exurl)an to rurah had a 1980populat]onof 1 14*338 with a popula- 
tion density of 217.3 persoits per square mile. The income for theUbrary 
system in 1979 was 5808*553 w hic h supported a Main Library* five branch 
libraries and a bookmobtle* 13 certified professional librarians, 35 full- 
time equivalent scaff* and 11,-111 volumes added for cheyear. Thecircula- 
tion for 1979 was 385*028 items from a total collection of 233^605 volumes/* 



The data collection was continuous during each study period on everyday 
a library^ location was open to the public. This meant a total of 77 days of 
collection in rase 1, 49 days in case 2 (except on the bookmobile which was 
open 31 days), and 52 days in case 3, 

At each location a manual Gaylord charge machine impact printed the 
borrower's number on a special form or log of the daily circulation tramac- 
tionsr and the circulation staff member recorded the total number of items 
borrowed by each patron next to the borrower's number, A nt'w log card 
was used for each day for each library location. Incase 1 he dita contained 
on logs were transferred to a computer file by the use of punched cards. In 
cases 2 and 3 a remote computer terminal was used to transfer the data* 
Nearly 30,000 entries w*ere made for transactions included in this study* 

In accordance with the definition of visit as used in thts study* multiple 
incidemrs of transactions by the same borrower on a given day were 
merged into one record indicating the location, date, issuing library* 
patron identification number* and total items circulated. 

Upon completion of the merging routine* the raw data were available for 
analysis. Except for certain manual tabulations* all analysis was per- 
formed using the facilities of SPSS Version H, Release 8,0 for the IBM 
Model 370 computer. 



Iir ILLUSTRATIVE FINDINGS 
Description of the Population 

The population of the study is composed of all visits made by individuals 
over the course of the data gathering in the library location studied. Tables 
3 and 4 summarise some of the information gathered. 

At a glance, one familiar point is challenged in table 4* That is* that the 
number of items checked out per person per visit is about three in 
number,'* Tliere is a substantial difference between the libraries in case 2 
and case 3, The case 2 libraries group around the three items per visit figure 
but the case 3 libraries group around the four items per visit figure. This is 
a 25% difference in the number of items checked out per visit, 

Tw^o measures of central tendency were calculated for each frequency 
distribution* the median and the arithmetic mean» as well as a measure of 
dispersion (the standard deviation). Table 5 displays the results of this 
series of calculations. 
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TABLE 3 

Summary Oe&criptiov of Individuals. Visits. Circulations 
FOR Three Case Libraries 





Xumb^ f of 
Individuals 


SumbfT of 
Visits 


yumbcT of 
Cttcutatiorts 


Cast 1 




6.769 


2SA77 


Touil in^n 


2.764 

4^ 
1,075 


5.5^7 
2.766 
&12 
9,125 


I7i878 

8.557 
2,510 
28.945 


NLhn libr;iri 
Br;itu h .\ 
Br;miti B 

T / ii ' 1 1 ^ 

1 t llill < jvt*> 


2,669 
869 
726 

^.073 


5,28H 
2.118 
).7H6 
9,192 


25,845 
8.738 
6,985 

Mfi SLfiJJt 




TABLE 4 








Aggregate Comparative Statistics 






Pf^T indtviduai 


Af^>i Visits 
Fft tndtifiduat 


Af'fdn OifCulntiOfts 
P^r Visit 




73 


5.2 


3.5 




6.3 
5w) 


2.0 
2 J 
1.6 


3.2 
3.) 
31 


NLiin lihrari 
Bv;uuh B 


8.9 
10.1 

9.6 


2.0 
2,5 


45 
3.9 



losing ca!ie 2 - Branch as an example. labW 5 tndirai^ that 2766 visits (see 
column heading N) were made lo the brancSi liljiary during the study 
period. Individuals made a minimum or 1 visitaiid a maximum or27 visits. 
Hair or the individuals (the median) visiied less ihan \A47 limesand half 
more than this amount. The arithmetic rn^an or average number of visiis 
was 2,052 with a standard deviation of 1,805, IT the distribution were 
normally distributed (and it ts not) 15.87^ of the individuals itx)uld betn 
the upper end of the disiribuiion* That is. they would have scorfs greater 
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TABLE 5 

Computed Median* Mean. Standard Deviahox. 
Range and Sum for Three Case Libraries 



Case 


Median 


Af^an 


Deitiation 


Range 


A' 


Ca^ ) 












Main library 














1.430 


2,153 


1,877 


1-16 


6.769 


Cificulaiioni 


4,177 


7.467 


10.326 


M64 


23.477 














Main library 












Visits 


1.424 


2.007 


1614 


M4 


5.547 


Circulaiioni 


1763 


6,468 


ao74 


1 217 


17.878 
















1,447 


2.052 


1.805 


1-27 


2.766 


CificuLilions 


17)1 


6.34S 


8.80B 


1 141 


8.557 


Bookmnbile 












ViiUi 


1.330 


1,647 


0,992 


15 


812 


Circulaiioni 


3.2«5 


5.091 


6,967 


I-II7 


2.510 


Total cases 












Visits 


1.560 


2.239 


1,974 


1-27 


9J25 


Cificulaiions 


4,060 


7.103 


10,108 


1-127 


28.945 


Cas« 3 












Main library 












Viiiii 


1.396 


1.981 


1,820 


1^49 


5.286 


CiTCuUtioni 


5,127 


S,934 


13.574 


1*402 


23.845 


Branch A 












Viiiii 


1320 


2.437 


2.580 


1 46 


2J18 


Circulations 


4.9(M 


10.055 


20.297 


1-436 


8.738 


Branch B 












Visits 


I.6a5 


2.460 


2.478 


1 37 


L786 


Circubttons 


5.561 


9.621 


12.908 


1*146 


6.985 


Total casM 












Visits 


L486 


2.257 


2.798 


1*132 


a 192 


Circulations 


5.303 


9.715 


19.332 


1-930 


3a568 


than the sum of the mean and one standard deviation or* in tins example. 
2.052 plus 1.805 equaling 3.857. 

An example of the extent to which a small percentage of the population* 
falling into the three **high" categories, accounts for a large proportion of 
the visits and circulations is shown in table 6, 



Similar calculations for all the locations show that the three "heavy" cells 
contain from 9% to 13% of all individuals, but account (or about one*third 
of all visits and for one*quarter to a half of all items circulated. 
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TABLE 6 

Cell Parameters IT&ing Mean* Plus Standard Deviation 
FOR Case 1 Library 





FfwC^nlagf^ of 


FfTC^ritagf of 
Vixits 


FftCfnti^gf of 
Circulations 










Hravv V iviuHs 






5.8 














20,0 


2M 






(6,769) 


(23*477) 



Daia for Analysis in Otse 1 (1979) 

It was not ncct^sary* to search the registration file for all 3144 individuals 
who were indeniified as having borrowed during the period of ihe siudy. 
All of the much smaller number of indioduals who made up ihe heavy 
visiior, heavy borrower, and core borrower groups could be selected for 
data collecting regarding personal characteristics. For the larger light us^r 
grottp, a method of sampling was invoked to obtain a much smaller list for 
further study. 

Based on preliminary estimates of the mean and the standard deviation, all 
individuals having four or more visits and all individuals having 15 or 
more circulations were selected for this phase of the study. These criteria 
yielded a total of 570 individuals or 18.3% of the total population. The 
remaining 2574 individuals constituted the lightest users. Of this group a 
sample target of 200 cases was determined to be adequate for the intended 
analysis. The method of sample selection was sequential with a sample 
interval of 13 being adequate to achieve the target of 200 sample cases* A 
random start was made in the first interval and the final sample size was 
198. 

The 198 cases that constitute the sample of lightest users were then weight- 
ed in the analysis to reflect their proportionate size in the population. 

As a result of these procedures, 768 cases were selected for further analysis* 
A search of the registration file of the library was made with the result that 
the following information was available for each of the following 
variables: 

L library issuing borrower card; 
2. patron identification number; 
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3. total number of visits: 

4. total number of circulations; 

5. gender (of the 768cases, 22 [2.9°b]hadlobecltfsignaledas "not known"); 

6. adtilt'jtiventle status; 

7. location of residence; 

8. geographical section of residetias 

9. employment address if non-resident: and 

10. core group designation. 

Items fi\ e through nine were coded dirt^ctly from the registration file but 
the adult juvenile status variable was judged not stifHciently accurate to 
use in this stttdy. 

Using a keyed street map of thecommunity w e w ere able to code each house 
number according to the grid section in which it lay. If an individual was 
employed in thecommunity but lived in another community, theemploy- 
ment address was coded. These individuals were» how ever, coded ai» non- 
restdents^ Individuals who neither lived in the community nor were 
employed in the community were excluded from this analysts. In that the 
registration cards for these individuals were located in ihetr home library* 
personal information wasnot available. Seven cases where a post office box 
number was the only address were coded as * not a^^ilable." 

An approximation of linear distance of the residence (or place of employ- 
ment) from the rmm library was achieved by* assigning codes from one 
through seven to all grid sections* establishing in effect* a series of seven 
radiating rings starting with the grid section containing the main library 
(see fig. I). 

Data Collection Procedures tor Case 3 (1961) 

A similar procedure was taken in case 3 for the collection of personal 
characteristics data. First* based on the mean and the standard deviation for 
the entire population* all individuals with five or more visits and all 
individuals with 25 or more circulations were included in this phase of the 
study. These two criteria yielded 265 individuals who used the main 
library* 132 who used branch A and 104 who used branch B for a total of 501 
individuals. Second* a sample of the remaining individuals for each library^ 
location was taken using the sampling procedures of SPSS. Of the lightest 
users of the main library^ 133 were selected as were 100 from branch A and 
102 from branch B. The total from all th ree locations was thus 335. 

Therefore^ 836 individuals constituted the base upon which further analy- 
sis was made through data obtained on the registration card. 
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Hio iv&iiliint^ (iiugorits of hifonniiiion thai were availiibk included: 

L :ii;t* \i \v\ (Ui<* lilirary- Vihvi coniain a designaiion of adiili orjuvenik ihai 
is lompilcd by {he staff. Tliis drsignaiion was accepted); 

1?. > (c <Hl<*tI nuirtiv by firsi name. A few cards were issutnl lomirried 
c(>ii])l<'s ;nid \yv\v c<xltiJ): and 

li. town of it'suk nco and postal rotit<' designation where applicable, 

]n addition* v:\i h indt\ uloal w;is coded as to his/her primary library used 
aiul whctlior or not he she ast*d more than one library in the system, 

U'liik' the following analvs^!» air bastxl primarily on population data for 
tlie lieiiviest nstn!> an<l s;nn]jle data for the lightet users, it must be noted 
that tlie fitidinj^s only ap]i1y to tlir case libraries in the defined time periods 
of tb<* study. Altbongh one cannot generalize these findings lo other 
ltbrati< » tti otliet locations, the method of data collection and analysis is 
a]j])li<:ible to other libraries in other locations. Applied to a properly 
<(>nstiti]tal random sample of libraries, this method would yield generalize 
aiile results. 

Circulations Per Visit 

Statistical analysis reveals a significant relationship between the number 
of visits atid the tuinilKT of <iit itlations* Such a relationship would noi 
oc<iit hy < haiKe in I oat of 100.000 times- Thisobservaiion leads us to the 
<alenlation of a new v ariable termed Vtrculations per visii/' By dividing 
the ntiniber of \-isits by an imlividtial into the total number of circulations 
ae(otitited for by an individtial we arrive ai a standardized'' score* This 
pHK^ittre corrects foi the absolote differences in visits and circulations due 
to differing I(nit;tbs of time that library serv ice is a^'ailable to the patron. 
Such stan<lar<li/atioti is especially important when we wish to make com- 
ixnisotis iKtween different library tinits in a library* system or to make 
<<)m|)arisons betwten diffrretit lihniry syst<*ms. 

Thete is little literature on the number of items ciratlated per visit^ 
Qiiestiotis aiise as to the differences that exist between different types of 
ittiits wiihhi a system. Ixtwet-n systems in different communities* and 
l)etween different tyi^s of patrons such as men and women, individuals 
living iUnsv to the library v- those living at a <lisiance and so forth* Table 7 
illustrates tlu <tifferences between the library units included in this study. 

One can see from chis table that there is a high degree of tniernal consis- 
tency wiihin each system but that the two systems in the study differ with 
regard to the numbtT oi items circiilat<*d per visit. The system comprising 
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TABLE 7 

Mean* Standard Deviation and Variance of 
Items Circulated per Visit by Library Unit 



Case Mean ^'f'^^"''! Variance 



DeitiatioTi 



\tain libfary 1)32L 2J490 4.6l8^ 
Case? 

Main libr^iry 2.4494 5.9994 

Bninch 2,8653 2.0673 4.2739 

Bookmobile 2.6969 2.3622 5.5796 

Total 2.9539 2.3549 5.4516 

Case 3 

Main library 4.0696 3.1478 9.9086 

Branch A 3.8867 3.2283 10.4219 

Branch B 3.6757 2.9083 8.4584 

Total 3.9655 3.)28 l 9,7648 



case 3 averages approximately one book per visit more than the system in 
case 1 and case 2. Cases I and 2 are very similar even though the data were 
collected one year apart. 

It is important to note that the dispersion (standard deviation) and var- 
iance are different between the two library systems. In effect* the library 
system reflected in cases 1 and 2 includes patrons who adhere more tightly 
to the mean of circulations p^r visit than do the patrons included in the 
case 3 system. 

The conclusion reached is that the variable **circulations per visit** is 
useful as a descriptive and comparative measure. In particular it allows 
comparisons to be made over unequal time periods oi data collection* and 
between different library units and library systems. 

Relationship of Gender to Library Use 

Descriptively, the methods used in this study show that borrowers are 
composed primarily of women (see table 8)^ Women were 60% of all 
borrowers in case 2 and 68% in case 3. 

However, in both library systems, women accounted for only a slightly 
greater amount of the total visits and circulations than did their propor- 
tion in the population (see tables 9 and 10)* 
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TABLE 8 

Proportion of Men' and Women in the Stuov Population 









Mm 














3,058 


4.224 



TABLE 9 

Percent of Visits and Circulations Accounted for 
BY Men and Women— Case 1 







Circulations 




37,0^ 


33.3t 






6*1. 7t 


\xtn\\wi 


l\M7 


22,5H4 



TABLE 10 

Percent of Visits ani> Circulations Accounted for 
BY Men and Women— Case 3 





Vtstts 


Circuht torts 










71.7% 


7f).0"l 




H.Drt7 


37,7,17 



U wT compare ihe average number of cin ulaiions per visii, (table 1 1) we 
find thai mon borrow slightly less than wom<*n ix*r visii on the average in 
each case. 

Both men and women in case 3 average more circulations per visit than do 
men and women in case 1, The standard deviations and variances are also 
much greater in case 3, thus indicating greater dispersion from the mean 
than in case I, 

What is the influence of gender on the makeup of the four eore groups 
described ("arlier? Tables 12 and 13 describe the percentage distribution of 
men and women across these four groups. 
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TABLE 1 1 

Mean, Standard Deviation a>jd Variance of 
Circulations per Visit for Men and Women 



Casf 




l^a fiance 


N 






C^iv 1 








Mm 


2,903^ L940G 


3.7660 






3.2833 2.2710 


5.1574 


1845 


ToiikI Popubtion 


3J3SI 2AA90 


4.6183 


30S8 










Men 


3.5175 2.83^6 


8.0351 


1358 


\Vaitk*n 


A. 1778 3.2368 


10,4766 


2866 


Toiikl Population 


3.9656 3,1261 


9,7848 


4224 




TABLE 12 






Percentage Distribution by Gl. '^er or 






Core Groups— Case 1 








Mfn Women 


N 


Light ti^ra 


AOJ 


59.3 


2698 


Hcav7 visitors 


39.6 


60.4 


101 


H«ivv borrowers 


18.6 


61.4 


66 


Corf borrowCTs 


34.7 


65.3 


173 


Total perrf ntagtr 


39.7 


60.3 




Total N 


1213 


1845 


3056 




TABLE 13 






Percentage Distribution by Gender of 






Core Groups— Case 3 








Mfn Women 


N 


Light users 


33.0 


67,0 


3862 


Heavy visitors 


38.3 


61,7 


107 


H«ivy borrowers 


13.6 


66.4 


in 


Corf borrowers 


19.4 


80.6 


144 


Total pereentage 


32 J 


67.9 




Total N 


1358 


2866 


4224 
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Here we see that women account for a disproporiionate share of the heavy 
borrowers in both cases. In case 3 they also account for a disproportionate 
percentage of the core borrowers. This is in line with the previous finding 
that women borrow more per visit than do men (see table 11 

But in general this study tends to confirm previous research finuings 
suggesting that gender explains little of the variability of library use. 
Women as represented in the population do not account for a much greater 
proportion of the visits and circulation of the case libraries. That ihey 
borrow approximately 0.5 items per visit more than men do on the average 
does not appear to be a dramatic difference. If the guess that women are 
more likely to be borrowing for other family members than are men is 
borne out in further research, the differences between the circulations per 
visit of men and women would narrow to the point of equality. 

The findings that women are represented disproportionately in the heavy 
borrower group may also reflect more family borrowing by women, and 
the greater variance in circulations per visit suggests ihat certain women 
{especially* perhaps, those with children) borrow more heavily on a per 
viiiit basis than do men. 

Finally* the analysis of daia by gender suggests that ihe methodology used 
in this study allows a new degree of precision in the description of this 
commonly used category of demographic information. 

Relationship of Viesidence Location to Library Use 

The distance an individual travels to use the Hbrary has been a relatively 
common topic of discussion in user studies. The general finding has been 
ihat use decreases as distance increases. The studies have, however, been 
based either on self-repons of use by analysis of registration files, rather 
than by recorded borrowing use. 

This study investigated this concept with data that are not subject to 
self-reporting errors by respondents. The study recorded actual incidences 
of borrowing and then used the registration file to establish the location of 
the residence in relationship to the library. 

In case I all borrowers were located on a grid map (using addresses on file) 
as shown in figure 1 . In this instance* a grid section is just slightly under 
one-half mile on each side. Figure 2 shows the construction of a linear 
distance scale of grids from the main library and table 14 shows the 
distribution of addresses on this scale. 
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TABLE 14 

Frequency and P£ri':entag£ Distribution of Distance 
OF Residence from Main Library^Case \ 





Frequency 


Percentage 




4^6 


15.0 


Disianc? 2 


954 


50.6 




641 


20.6 


Disiancf 4 


493 


15.8 


Disiancc 5 


378 


12 J 


Disianc? 6 


140 


4J 


Disiancf 7 


41 


I.S 


Total 


3JIS 


100.0 



Table 15 presents ihe percentage ofvisiis andcirculauons accounted for by 
each distance ring. In addition, the table presents the mean number of 
circulations per visit by distance fn>m the library. 



TABLE 15 

Percent of Visits and CiRCULATtoN Accounted for and 
Mean CtRcuLATioNs/Visrr by Distance from the Main Ubrary 





Percentage 
of Visih 


Percentage 
of Circuttttiom 


Mean 
Circutations^ Visits 


Dbiancv^ 1 


15.8 


15.0 


2.95 


Disianc:^2 


32.4 


32.1 


113 


Disianc^ S 


21.3 


21.4 


3.36 


Di&ianc^ 4 


15.4 


16.5 


3.27 


Disianc^ 5 


10.2 


10.2 


2.76 


Di&iancf 6 


4.1 


4.3 


153 


Di&ianc^ 7 


0.8 


0,5 


2.31 



The individuals living in each distance ring account for the same propor- 
tion of visits and circulations as their proportion in the population. That 
is, the percentages in table 14 are mirrored by the percentages in table 15. 
This indicates that there is little difference by distance in the relative 
pn>portion of visits and circulations accounted for. 

In terms of the mean number of circulations per visit, there is also little 
difference between the distance rings. At the least the average number of 
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circulations per visii uould not appear to increase steadily as the distance 
from the library increases— nor does it decrease. 



Finally* table 16 compares the percentage distribution of individiials in 
each core group by their distance from the main library. 



TABLE 16 

Percentage DisTRtsunoN of Core Croups 
BY Distance from the MAts LtsRARv 





Light 
Users 


Heavy 
VisitofS 


Heavy 
Borrowers 


Corf 
Borrowers 


Total 


Diitante I 


J4.8 


20.0 


t5.9 


J 4.9 


J 5.0 




30.2 


3J.0 


31.h 


37.0 


30.6 


Diiunce 3 


20.9 


21-0 


to.sr 


2J.0 


20.6 


Dbunce 4 


t5.7 


J2.0 


22.7 


tdO 


J 5.8 




IZA 


)^0 


ilA 


8.8 


t^l 




4.6 


2.0 


8.0 


2.2 


4.5 


Dbtanfe 7 


\A 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


J.3 



Although the heavy borrower group has a higher percentage in distance 
ring 4 than would be predicted and a lower percentage in distance ring 3^ 
and although the core borrowers are more numerous in distance ring 2 
than would be expected, the overall distribution by core groups by distance 
from the library matches fairly well the overall proportion in ihe 
population. 

Based on the evidence from this part of the study then, one would conclude 
that distance is not related to the number of visits or circulations, nor to the 
average number of circulations per visit. And. in that the core groups area 
reflection of the number of visits and circulations per individual* distance 
is also not related to this composite variable. 

The more rural system studied in case 3 presents a more complex problem 
in analyzing distance. Here addresses are postal route numbers raiherihan 
specific street addresses. An effort was made to have the post office supply 
information on the box numbers that werefarthest from the point of origin 
so that a general linear scale could be determined. This information was 
not made available and thus a distance scale for postal routes was not 
possible. 
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!n lieu of ;i pr«:ist'ly dc'icnnint'd disianrc^ scMi\ a judgmtfrn;)! sample of 
posuil routtfs and or lowns vas sel*fci«l lo represent individuals living 
clost* to the particular libran^ unit and ittdividuals living at a "'consider- 
able'* diMauce front the libran* unit. For the t\*'o branc hes a coinparision 
w as made between the borough residents (i.e.. those living in the imme- 
diate confines of the municipality in whidt ihe libran^ is located) and 
residents of municipalities outside the borotigh. 

Table 17 summari^es the average number of visits^ circulations and circu- 
lations per visit for the' Vloseresid<*nis*' and the **far residents'' of the main 
library. On the a\*erage* 'dose rcstdeitts' borrowed fewer ntaterials* visited 
slightly more times, and awraged considerably fewer circulations per visit 
than did the "far residents/* 



TABLE 17 

CoMPARtsos OF Average NtfMBER of Visrrsi Circulations, 

AND CtRCt'LATlDN'S PER VtSiT BY DtSTASCE FROM THE MAtN LtBRARV 







Far 










2.\6 


\.9» 


Mean rirrul;i lions 


9.0 


9.45 


Mean circulations visits 




4.92 


,V lovh^ns Rl-^D ioult*s 


(5) 


(6) 



Branch A shows a similar pattern to the main Itbrary^ (see table 18). But in 
branch B, borough residents visited more often* borrowed more items and 
a\^raged more circulations per visit that did ttonr<*s]dents (sc€ lable 19). 



TABLE 18 

Comparison' of Average Number of VtsiTs* Circulations* and 
Circulations per Visit by Residents and NoNREStDENTs 
OF Branch A MuNtctPAHTV 







Nonborough 








Mean visit;; 


2.7 


2.3 


Mean circular ions 


9.9 


10.6 


.Me^n circulations visits 


3.4 


4.5 


A' towns RFD routes 


0) 


(12) 
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TABLE 19 

CoNtPAHi&ON OF Average Number of Visits, Circulations, and 
Circulations per Visit by Residents and NonResidents 
OF Branch B MuNiaPALin^ 



Borough NonbOTOUgh 
Hfstdcnts HfsiiUnts 



Xf^an circulaliom 10.7 8.5 

Mean drcubliom vliiti 3.7 3.3 

S lowni' RFD routn (1) <5) 



The question of the relationship between distance of residence from the 
library and core ^up status yielded dillerent answers for the different 
locations tn case 3^^ (see tables 20, 21 and 22). Whereas at the main library 
all core groups are likely to be *'close residents," at the branches all core 
groups are about equally divided between borough residents and nonbor- 
ough residents. The only major exception is found among the heavy 
visitors of the branch A library where 68% of them have thetr residential 
address in the borough. It is felt that the method ofcodtng the branch users 
by borough/non borough status lacks sufficient detail to truly differentiate 
between core group members. This question should be pursued through 
further research where a more detailed distance scale could be constructed. 



TABLE 20 
Comparison of Core Croup Membcrship 
WITH Distance— Main Library 





Close 


for 


N 


Light us^ri 


66.2 


33.6 


1216 


Heavy visitors 


93.3 


6.7 


30 


Heavy borrowers 


71.4 


28,6 


28 


Cif>r<' boTTowtfri 


83.9 


16.1 


31 


N 


(881) 


H21) 


(1305) 



Summary of Findings 

An exploration ot the rorrelaiion between the number ot visits and the 
number of circulaiions led to the construaton of a composite variable 
termed "circulations per visit/' This variable is useful when comparisons 
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TABLE 21 

Comparison of Core Croup Membeiiship 
WITH Distance — Branch A 



Borough NotiboTough 
Rfsidfnts Residents 



Lighi uurrs ^7.8 52.2 668 

Heavy visuors 6S.0 32.0 25 

Heavy bonow^rs 43 J 56.7 30 

Core borrowers 46.0 54.0 50 

N (3ffi) (4))) (79$) 



TABLE 22 
Comparison of Core Croup MEMBERSHtp 

WITH DtSTANC£-*BRANCH B 



BotQugh NonboTough 
Reudents Residents 



Lighi users 44.7 55.3 m 

Heavy visitors 44.8 55.2 29 

Heavy borrowers 50.0 50.0 )2 

Core borrowers 5a0 50.0 30 

;V (500) (366) (666) 



are to be made between units of the same system or between systems. It was 
determined to be a useful descriptive and comparative measure. 

The gender of the borrower was found to have little explanatory power. 
While there were significant correlations, the strength of the relationship 
was quite low. Women were found to outnumber the men by a sizable 
margin as expected, but they did not account for a greater proportion of 
either visits or circulations than would be expected from their proportion 
in the population. Women do, however, account for a higher proportion of 
the heavy borrower group than would be expected and in case i they also 
accounted for a higher proportion of ihe core borroi^m than would be 
expected. 

In the two cases analyzed, withthe use of crudedistance scores, no clear-cut 
relationship was found between distance from the library and patterns of 
individual use. 
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Due to the ability to efficiently use sampling to lower the number of light 
users that need to be included tn any analysis* the methods and procedures 
de\'eloped to study the relationship between behavioral variables and 
personal variables has ^eat promise. Some extensions and applications of 
this method will now be explored, 

IV. APPLICATIONS OF THE MODEL 
Number of Borrowers and Frequency of Use 

The focusof this study has been on the individual user and the individual's 
frequency and amount of use of library borrowing services over time. We 
have shown that such data can be collected and can bring a new perspective 
to the study of patterns of library use. With such data a library can measure 
its output in a new and different way. The output measure that is in 
common use — total circulation — can now be supplemented with measures 
of total visits and total individuals ser\'ed. 

The concept of individual use can alsobeextended to areas of service other 
than the borrowing services. It is possible to begin to conceptualize the 
totality of individuals served whether or not they borrow material. Admin- 
istrators and researchers can begin to think aboui people who ask ques- 
tions and those whodonoh about people who attend library programs and 
those who do not. and about people who use the collections and facilities 
but are never recorded through the usual reporting procedures. And* we 
can do so in terms of the passage of time thus bringing into our thinking 
the concept of repeat use. 

That individual patterns of borrowing and visiting have not been explored 
previously in any depth may have been due to data analysis limitations. 
Circulation system automation has taken a quantum leap forward in only 
the past five years in most libraries. The sheer mass of data that can be 
collected in even a study as restricted as the present one ultimately means 
that the data must be analyzed by computer for efficient and economical 
use of the findings. That limitation has now been breeched with the 
availability of more efficient computers. The present study has shown that 
the data can be collected rather easily using noncomputerized means. In 
addition, the analysis is capable of being performed on relatively inexpen- 
sive microcomputers. 

In addition to the output measure 'Circulation/' two new measures of 
output have been shown to be available through the application of the 
methodology. The first of these is the measure of "visits" which relates to 
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frequency of use. The second is a measure of ihe number of individuals 
who make use of the borrowing services of a Iibrar>', 



Pasi studies of "vi<iiis" have relied largel^^ upon self-reporiing; a method 
subject io inaccuracies of recall. The curreni methodology^ provides a 
much firmer base upon which lo establish the frequency of borrowing 
services use, Daia are collected continuously and are not easily manipu- 
laied by the persons collecting the data. In this sense, they have a high 
degree of reliability, (One possible source of error comes with the use of the 
same borrower's card by different individuals. Later in this section, a 
proposal is made regarding theuseof a panel study of users for the purpose 
of verifying matters of this sort,) 

The inclusion of the frequency of user measure (i,e,. visits) allows the 
constrtiction of various ratios. The ratio explored extensively in this study 
has been the circulation per visit, in an expanded study the concept of the 
visit c an be used to measure other types of library use including such 
matters as number of questions asked per visit, number of facilities and/or 
equipment used, time spent in the library per visit, and the like, 

l!seof number of individuals served'' as a measure of library output raises 
several controversial questions regarding the value of the information. 
Obviously, most librarians wish to serve as many people as possible but 
there is a notable reluctance to agree on the precise level at w hich they will 
be held accountable. Some library policy makers would be quite satisfied 
in having* for example. 40% of the community registered for borrowing 
purposes. Others would feel that 60% was the minimum ]e\*el in order to 
justify their existence. 

Similar questions arise with r^ard to the measure "number of individuals 
who borrow, ' For example, the library system studied in case 2 has 4075 
different and unique individual borrowers who used the library slightly 
owT more than two months* This is more titan 10%of the entire communi- 
ty poptilation and cotild easily be interpreted as a significant number of 
users. Btit some wotilci contend that it is an insufficient number and that 
the library should seek out even higher numbers of users. The question 
cattitot be resolved because definitions of adequacy are not available. 

One method for determining adequacy is through comparisc.t of one 
library w ith another or others^ However, even if comparable figures were 
available there would be some resistance to such comparisons based on 
ptirely value-laden criteria. It is not the purpose of this study to examine 
the reasons for such values but rather to establish the methodology and 
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analytical framework for obtaining data that some policymakers will wish 
to examine. 



Finally* the measures that show the percent of individuals who borrow that 
account for a high percentage of the total circulation will also be subject to 
conflicting value judgments. In particular, the absolute number of indi- 
viduals who account for a significant portion of the total circulation may 
shock or dismay some librarians. For example. 200 individuals may 
account for 25% to 30% of the total circulation even though 4000 different 
individuals borrowed materials. But again, the measure is an objective one 
and descriptive of the state of affairs: not a judgment of what should be. 

In the sections that follow* practical applications of the methodology will 
be explored in some depth. Throughout, the emphasts is on studying use 
patterns based on the behavior of individuals. Were the data only collected 
for aggregate groups, much of the analysis that follows would L« impossi- 
ble to perform. 

Individual Use by Day of the Week 

Since the methodology provides that each visit is coded by day, month and 
year of the occurrence, these data can be used to establish not only the days 
of heaviest circulation* but also the variability of use by day of visits^ 
average number of items borrowed per visit, and the individuals served. 
Trend-line analysis of the data over several months may be performed to 
establish the difference by day of the week on these variables. 

Are there days of the week that generate relatively low total circulation but 
relatively high numbers of visits by individuals? If such days are selected 
for reduction of hours* the "impact" would be greater on individual users* 
This raises the question whether it is the library's mission lo circulate 
books in total or to serve individual users* The same question arises with 
respect to the closing of branches based on circulation data (see later 
discussion). 

Two concrete examples of the use to which data on individual use as 
collected by day-of-the-week could be helpful are (1) in the detailed assess- 
ment of circulation desk scheduling, and (2) in determining the probable 
work load necessary to implement an automated circulation system* 

Both of these examples are predicated on the observation that there ts a 
built in "overhead" factor to the check-out of material to each patron. 
Whether an individual checks out one item or many still necessitates that 
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xhv < irriil;iti<>ii i\vsk Maff iiicinlxT ruonl the ixuroiiiimnhoror ^oitieotlKT 
i<l( ntifviiig iiifoiination. If [h<Tearoproblniis wiih tht- p;ii]oii (siirh as;ui 
<>iit-(>r*<)ai(' c auL an a( ( iimiilaiioii of fines, ;i rocoKl of tioiiromrn of mate- 
rial or the like), the clerk niusi make dtri&ions basuloiiihe&ev<Ti[y of the 
prolilenL All ihis take;* time; lime ihai is iii<ji\i<li]a!-<kpen<le[it and not 
malerial-<lepeiulem. Material-tk fX'iulent problems emanate from different 
classes of loan periods, rebene status of maUTials^aiKl the like. A gri'ai deal 
of staff time is thus ronsiim<»d in inciividual-dept^ndent cietision-makiiig. 
The eoneltisioii is ihai workflow rates <i.e„ the number of items that ran t>e 
pro<Tsse<l in a given ainotmt of time) or traiisartioti rates may vary signift- 
rant I V <k*iK^ii<lingoti who the iiultvi<ltial ts/rittts* analyses of total rimila- 
tion may erroiiraiistv refhrt on protliirti\ ity of the work form 

The metho<lolog\* allows the Itliniry analyst totleterniine not only the total 
eireulati<m that ntttst be proresst'd by tlteetr< ttlaitoii dvsk staff but also the 
number of in<ltvi<lttals whoacroiint for that rirriiliitton. These <bta con be 
broken <lo\vn by day of the week to more closely determine whieh staff 
menibt*vs pnn t*ss what volume of tnaterta^s and inciiviciuals. If one addi- 
tioit is made to the data a>l lection procedures by coding the hour of the <lay 
when the transaction takes place or even the individual staff member who 
chec ks out themaierial. very specific work load computations can be made. 
While this depth of work load analysis may not be viewed enthusiastically 
by alL the <^amp1e does illustrate the depth of use of the methodology. 

The <lata also allow certain calmlations to Ix* made to assist in the plan- 
ning for the intpletiietiiaiioji of an automated ctrcttlation control system. 
Conversion-on-the-fly of the registration of borrowers atid the tx^nversion 
of nutterials to the new form of the bibliograpltic database has certain 
attractive features. A major problem is in anti<ipating the volttme of 
< on version dial will be necessary on atiay-lo*<lay basis. Patron registration 
files can be efficiently convertt'tl oit-tlte-fly by utili/ittg thest* methods to 
establish (1) the v<ilt]meof tmlivi<ltials borrowing pvT day, (2) the cumula- 
tive new lH>rrower rate (the Olivers** of the repe;u rate), and (3) the point at 
which the new l>on owerraie txntomsout. Extra etgttipitient ttmktJ to cope 
with the initial surge of new regi^trantH couhl he plannul effectively in 
a<lvance. 

Research uitild also be co[ulnct<*<l to establish the prolwble rates of prot>- 
lems with patrons that fa<e the circttlalion staff. This would give staff 
planners a tx'Uer assessment of the work volutne that will face the staff 
umler anev^' system, fn eff<»rt it should Ik- possible toestablish a processing 
rale base<l on both < Itec k-outs and imlivi<lual borrowers. The result vould 
be a more ortlerly atul efficient plan for the implementation of the new 
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Individual Use of Multiple Units of the Same System 

Anoiher outcome of the meihodology is ihe ability to uace individuals 
who bonrow from more than one unitof the same library system. While the 
limited data available do not permit us to explain why individuals do or do 
not ttse other facilities in their same community, such explanationscan be 
inferred from other information such as policies having to do with inter- 
branch delivery^ relative proximity of cenain units* and the size of the 
collections. An interesting area of research is present in this type of 
behavior^ 

Both library* systems studied provided interbranchdeliveryof materials for 
patrons who requested such material. Perhaps this explains the findings 
that in neither system did individuals borrow appreciably from more than 
one library unit. Incase 3, only K2%of all borrowers used more than one of 
the three library units included in the study. In case 2. 8,4% of the borrowers 
checked out material from more than one library. 

Case 2 is of interest because of the inclusion of a bookmobile in the units 
surveyed. It was felt that in this highly suburban area where the branch 
library is within three miles of the main library^ bookmobile service might 
show high crossover traffic withoneor the other of the two fixed locations. 
Such was not the case as table 23 indicates. 



TABLE 23 

Percentage of Individuals Using One Library 
Unft Exclusively— Case 2 







iV 




Main branch only 


2.451 


88,0 


Branch only 


1*058 


78.5 


Bookmobile only 


241 


75.8 



Such an analysis suggests that elimination of bookmobile service could 
lead to the loss of an exclusively used service by certain individuals. 
Whether or not the individuals who exclusively use a bookmobile could be 
enticed to use one o[ the fixed locations if the bookmobile were eliminated 
is open to question. 

And. that same question must be raised when certain branches of a library 
system are considered for elimination or for drastic reduction of service 
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h^llr^. Will uidivuluals \h\li u> a iicw l(H-;ui(yii: A iH^foic and after siudv 
rould Ik* coikIiuiciI wiih iht^ jhciIkhIs proiKts*-** licrv u> stv if individuals 
who ns<tl a iu)\\'-i h>sal hraiirli shifutl to inlitT bian* his. 

Perhaps even \mnv iiii|H>it:nulv, ihc nKUlunls ran In- usaj lo establish the 
iniritlH iof imlividtials usin^ \ arious hran< hes. ft is not nkon<vivabk'(aiul 
iK-rhaps highly likt^lv) that txutain hianehes with low total eirrnlation may 
havr larg<T intmtHTs of hi<lividnal lH>riowers than high ( trcniating 
htanrhes. The risiilt trf closing snch a low tin ulatittg hraneh may be to 
eliminate a larget nnniln i of in<livi<htals than wotU<l oernr if a higher 
i initiating hraneh were < losal, U snch a <lecision were made, eircttlatioti 
wotihl outweigh itidivi<lnal ttsers in the (krision process, 

riins, mort' <letaiUfl research is nee<le<l to <*stahlish ( I ) the impact on the 
tntniU rof in<livi<lnals st^rvt^ti by a library unit that isolated for closing, and 
CI) the probable tratLsf(T of these individuals to i?ther libntry units onte 
theii usual librar\' is cIosihI, The nietho<ls proposed here allow this type of 
analysis an<lshotjl<l In^consideml by library plamuTS anddt-cision makers. 

Individuals and Reciprocal Borrowing 

The concept <lisrussed earlier {that there isattovorhea<l factor that attentis 
<'very etreuhuion transaction by an itKli\ idttal) i,s also the basis for the 
contention that reciprocal Ixtrrowing ran Ik* approached from a different 
|XTs|K*ctive. ,\\suming that the fin<httgs of thissttidy hold with nonresi- 
dent lK)rrowers as well as resi<lent Ixirrowers. we would expec t that a 
relatively few individuals a<<ount for a high pro|K>rtion of the loans 
through ra iproral Ixtrrowing, 

Th<Te are two major points to In- ma<le. First, the in< idenreol all nonresi- 
dent lK)rro\ving will likely Ix^ small in relation to the incidena^of r<^i<lent 
l)oiiowing. ,Sei on<l, If a si7ablepro|>ortionof thecost of ra ipr<Kal borrow- 
ing is due to the sending of o\er<lue notices, this cost can bt^ minimized 
since notiivs to iudivt<htals with multiple overdtu's can batched in one 
noti<e, 

Concerning the first tK)int, the data colU-ctid in this stiuly for the case 1 
library system suggest that the absolute number of nonresidents tnili/ing 
recipr<)c;d lx>rrowing privileges is small — only 3%, Further, jitst \OSy%<m 
n<u>resident borrow<Ts accouutetl for ^15.7% of all n<)nr<^ident borrowing, 
The subject for htrther rt'sesirch w<nild be to inv<*stigaie the incidence of 
o\erdue loans to these in<livi<lu^tls. A plausable hypothesis would be that 
ovenlue iK-havior is gciierate<l by a few individual and those in<lividtials 
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are consistent in having material o\'erdue- If this is so, the costs to retrieve 
material are less than if a great number of people have overdtte material. 
Since notices go only to a few individuals, there ts consequent savings in 
postage and supplies. Fewer patrons* addresses must be retrieved thus 
cutting down on notice preparation. Telephone calls to ask for the return 
of material will be fewer. In sum, it is possible that a new approach to the 
funding of reciprocal borrowing might be to reimburse libraries not for 
ttems circulated but by individual patrons utilizing reciprocal borrowing 
services. 



Marketing Applications 

The idea of marketing library serxices has become the topic of serious 
discussion within the past few years. An analysts of thecoregroupconcept 
as a markt*t segmentation device will show how that classification can be 
used in the id'^nttficatton of target groups wtihin the borrowing 
population. 

Looking again at the basic ntodel: 



Core 
Borrowers 

Heav>' 
Visitors 



Heavy 
Borrowers 

Light 
Users 



Fig. 3. The Basic Mcxlel of Core Groups 



We see that each group can be considered to be a *'target audience" for 
which sp<^^]fic programs or stratagies can be devised. 

The four core groups symbolize four different behavioral patterns among 
borrowers. In that three of the groups are small in number, they can be 
approached in their full magnitude without sampling and with minimum 
cost. These groups can be targeted with programs to increase their current 
behavior and they form a ready*made group to approach concerning direct 
support for library programs, budgets or fund raising. Wttha known level 
of interest in library service* the messages can specifically recognize the 
appreciation of the library's services and call on that support for other and 
allied services. A mailing list made up of these individuals would be much 
more efficient than one drawn froma random groupof library cardholders 
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who, as ihis siudy shows, woultl be composed primarily of whai we call 
**Iight users/' 

As for ilie light uitT group, which is by far ilie mosi numerous group, an 
hypothesis can be raised that this group ts very similar lo ihe nonuser 
Vgroup. If ihts IS so, programs thai attract the **]]ght users** should have 
success in attracting present nontisers^ The result would be increased use 
b>* the entire community, 

While the topic of nonuse has not been discussed in this study» it is the 
author's opinion that increased research on the cause of library, use by 
known users in the type of detail suggested in this study will Ifad to 
approaches that will attract nonusers. Research can be fine-tuned through 
the tise of the core group concept to seek out matched pairs of individuals 
having the same characteristics with the except ton oflibrar>'use,Thus»the 
efficiency of research can be improved and new areas of investigation 
launched. 

Patron Characteristics 

This study has restricted itself to the study of personal characteristics that 
are readily available in registration files of most libraries, such as gender 
and residential address^ Other libraries may have more extensive informa- 
tion on users— e.g., grade le%eK dale of birth, occupation, educatbnal 
level, and more. 

The collection of additional information on patron characteristics during 
the registration process can lead to a database that would enhance the tvpe 
of analysis conducted in this study. However, there is another supplemen- 
tal approach that can be taken that should yield a richer array of data not 
only on personal characteristics but also on the attitudes and beliefs of 
patrons toward library services. 

As we have shown, taking 100% of the three highest ranking groups (core 
borrowers, heavy vtsttorsi heavy borrowers) and a sample of the fourth 
groupi light usersi yields a "sample*' that is, ineffecti three pansapopula- 
tion and one part a sample. Yet the numbers are small in comparison to the 
total body of borrowers. In place of the us^ of registration datai this group 
could interviewed or questioned by mail, by telephone or in person, 
depending on the resources available or the need for the control that, for 
example^ personal interviewing provides. 

Some of the information that might be gathered in a single point in time 
survey would include: 
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1, Verificaiion of personal characteristics of ihe individual who uses the 
boirower's card. Is ihis a single user or is ihe card shared by others? 
Answers to this question could provide a "correction factor" on user 
data gathered at the desk. Then* what is ihe occupation, educational 
level, personal or family income, age, gender, and so on of the user? 

2, Comparison of self-reports of library borrov/ing behavior with known 
rates of such behavior. Here one could test perceptionsofamouniof use 
from the individual's point of view compared to his/her ranking with 
respect toother individuals on the knownamountofusescale, A person 
may ihink that he/she does not use the library often when in fact he/she 
is one of the library's heaviest users. This may assist in developing an 
adjustment factor to be applied to survey results to increase their general 
usefulness, 

3, Survey of self-repons of other types of library use. One might take the 
accuracy of a person's recall of borrowing behavior as a benchmark to 
determine the probable accurac>^ of his/her recall on other questions, 

4, Opinions concerning the likes and dislikes of individual patrons of 
aspects of library service, preferences in reading, other sources of infor- 
mation gathering, and specific satisfaction with current or proposed 
levels of library serxicf. Obviously, there are a multitude of areas of 
interest that could be examined in this context, 

A second approach would be to construct a panel study based on the groups 
selected above, A panel study has the important advantage of allowing the 
investigator to examine changes over time. Assuming that the borrowing 
behavior of individuals would continue to be monitored during the panel 
study lime period, any significant shifts from the individual's previous 
pattern could be the subject of questioning, Individu<^ls who dramatically 
increase either their frequenc>' of visiting or their amount of borrowing 
coutd be questioned as to the probable causes of that shift in behavior. 
Similarly* those with decreased rates or even those who have ceased bor- 
rowing could likewise be questioned, 

A third approach could use an experimental design with all the elabora- 
tion that is possible in such studies, A ^tudy group could be selected, asked 
for permission to study its borrowin^^ behavior, and administered con- 
trotted effects such as bibliographies, new acquisitions ttsts, or whatever. 
The effect (using the appropriate methodology) could be seen in their 
patterns of borrowing. 

It is the existence of data on individual patron borrowing patterns over 
time that allows us to think in these terms. With the addition of the basic 
model of the core groups it allows efficiency in the application of these 
additional investigations. 
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V. NEW AVENUES FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 



Type of Material Borrowed 

This study has been concerned with "Who borrows and how much?" A 
logical extension of the question is "Who borrows what and in what 
amount?" 

Here some serious questions involving individual privacy must be 
addressed. The current policy is to keep no records that would allow the 
identification of both an individual and the books that individual checks 
out. Thus, once the requirements of a library for control of material in 
circulation are met, the patron record is destroyed or made unavailable. 
This is particularly tmein the present generation of automated circulation 
control systems. 

In librariesoperaiing with manual circulation systems, the patron number 
continues to be a\'ailable on the book card so that anyone with access to the 
registration file can identify the individuals who borrowed a particular 
book. Where microfilm records are retained* it is also possible todetermine 
who borrowed a particular title. In effect, our current circulation systems 
are not as privacy proteaed as we may think. 

If we assume that a linking of patron data to titles borrowed can beprtvacy 
protected from unauthorized use, and that there are legitimate reasons for 
library management to have access to general patterns of individual use* 
some important questions can be addressed 

Obviouslyi the investigator will want to inspect borrowing pauerns of 
types of material (thai is. by subject areas) by different types of patrons 
including the core groups discussed earlier. Less obvious is an investiga- 
tion of the total number of individuals who use very specific areas of the 
collection. We need not know who these individuals are in order to estab- 
lish that a certain number of individuals who borrowed material in, for 
example, electronics was greater or less than the particular number of 
individuals who borrowed material in real estate appraisal. Over the 
course of a year we could determine the money amount spent on acquiring 
each of the types of material and calculate a "cost per individual user" for 
finely divided portions of the collection. Knowing the number of individu- 
als who borrowed in those finely divided areas, we would also have a 
measure of the collection's "impact" on its user population. We would 
also have more detailed imformatton on the "gaps" in the collection. 
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Such information gives librarians ihe ability lo make possible decisionsas 
lo which areas of the collection to supp>ort based on both cost and individ- 
ual impact. In esst^nt e. thisconcepi is directly analogous to the discussion 
of reducing hours open and the process oi closing branches discussed 
alxjvc. The que!ttion of values becomes paramount. "Do 1 supply material 
for 50 electronics buffs for tlie same cost that 1 supply material for 5 real 
<*state appraisal !itu<]ents?" The question ts noi neu' but the methodo]og>' 
for making decisions based on incremental elements of the collection is 
now ^vjiljble. 

Borrowing Behavior and Other Library Use 

1 h<"ie 3r<" mnny problems jssocijtett with determining the usep^riems of 
otiKT lihraiT services such as: reference question activity, use of facilities 
;t!ul <xiuiptn<"tit, <3stta] r<'ading. use of periodical collections, and the Hlce- 
hi a brief exploratory study we attempted to apply this methodology to the 
<]ue^ii<iii of the relatiottship between the volume of borrowing totheactof 
asking qu<-!ttion!t of staff dttring the course of a single visit to a library. 

The stody was carri<Hl out in the three ]ibrar>' units that comprise case 3. A 
<ltiestionnairo was<Ievised that was handed to each individual who entered 
the library unit oti a sp<*cifieddity. Only one day was chosen for each library 
nnit and thns the fitidings are not generalizable. Three items on the 
questiottnain- were to ])e filled in by library staff members when and if the 
patron borrow^'d material and/or asked a question. Other information was 
M*lf-r<-pc)rted by patrotis. In addition, the person distributing the question- 
tiain s entered the time of arrival and the lime of departure. In this sense, 
the data w<Te intetided not to rely on individual patron initiative for the 
completion of the questionnaire. 

Wheti a patroti wa\ ready to check out material, the clerk placed the 
<]uestiotmuire in tho charge machine and the patron number was stamped 
on the questionnaire. Th<- clerk also entered the total number of items 
borrowed opposite the p;itron nttmber. Similarly, if a patron asked a 
qoc'stion. staff memlxTS noted the type of question asked on the patron's 
quest jottna ire. Space was provided for multiple questions by patrons. 

1 able 21 indicates the percentage of patrons who did borrow and did not 
borrow material on the day of the stody. This finding falls well within the 
limits of pre\ious findings by Clark, et al.'* in New Jersey, and by 
D<"Prosp<). et al.'^ mttionally. 
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TABLE 24 
Percentage of Patrons Borrowing 
AND Not Borrowing Material 







Mam Library 


Branch A 


Branch B 


Did not borrow 
Did bonofw 
N 


57.6 
42.4 
<370) 


60.6 
39.4 

(m 


43.9 
56.1 
(82) 



In table 25. the results of the analysis indicate that the proportion of 
patrons who did not ask a question is considerably greater than those who 
borrowed material. Finally, table 26 indicates the percentage of patrons 
who neither borrowed. material nor asked questions. 



TABLE 25 
Percentage of Patrons Asking 
AND Not Asking Questions 



Main Library 


Brmch A 


Branch B 


Did not ask question 76.6 
Did ask question 21.4 
N <370) 


13.5 


54.9 
45.1 
(82) 


TABLE 26 

Percentage of Patrons Neither Borrowing 
Material nor Asking a Question 


Main Library 


Branch A 


Branch B 


No borrowing and 
no questions asked 47.6 


53.6 


26.6 



The methodology proved to be workable in application and dearly could 
be utilized tn other libraries. In order to etablish trendsi a sampling plan 
would have to be constructed. 
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Exhausiion of the Colltciion 

A,W, McCletlan. in his iwo books. The Reader. The Library and the Book 
and The Logistics of a Public Library Bookstock, introduced ihis writer lo 
ihe idea of ihe imponanreofihe individual borrower of library maieriaL*** 
Specifically. McClellan's discussion of ''stock exhaustion rate*' prompted 
the writer to explore many of the ideas contained in this work, 

McClellan contends that readers may read all the books in a category of 
their interest and thus cannot read any additional material in that category 
until the librar>* stock is refreshed with new material. This assumes that 
readers will not read for a second time material previously read — an 
assumption that the wTiter also holds to be true for the vast majority of 
individuals* 

The **Stock Control System** proposed by McClettan is one method of 
assuring that individuals will find what they want to read in sufficient 
quantity to maintain their levels of reading. However* the degree to which 
individuals exhaust one area of the collection and then switch to another or 
maintain multiple reading interest categories should be the subjea of 
additional research. 

In addition tothecondition that heavy readers may cease using a particular 
librar>* because they move or find more pleasing surroundings, readers* 
^^productivity** (or amount of reading) may decrease purely because the 
librar>* has no more items of interest forthem. The replacement rate of new 
titles in the readers' category of interest may not keep up with their 
demand. Also, books may not be published in sufficient quantities to 
satisfy a particular reader. 

McClellan*s ideas concerning stock control are most appropriate to any 
investigation of individual use and materials borrowed. We have singled 
out his comments primarily because of the germ of an idea that he placed in 
the wrucr s mind. 

Techniques Needed to Study Nonrccorded Use 

With the focus of research being on the use patterns of individuals, new 
techniques will have to be devised to study those areas of library service 
where the individual leaves no record of his or her actions. Specifically, this 
would include a student who uses the library only as a study hall and never 
asks questions, or a person who uses the library^s photocopy machine, or 
the individual who attends a film program. While such uses are beyond the 
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scope of this study, there is a need for the de\elopment of new data- 
gathering techniques to tap this area of behavior. 



The exploratory siudy described earlier illustrates how to study the rela- 
tionship between items circubted and questions asked. Observation tech* 
niques are another mechanism for gathering data. Andt ii will probably be 
necessary to continue to rely upon self-reports by individuals in order to 
study certain behaviors. 

The Potential for Sampling 

The three cases described in this study resulted in ihe recording of 25.085 
visits by individuals. It wouldappearihaithis methodology would be well 
suited to some form of sampling procedure in order to reduce the amount 
of daia ihat need to be coded, entered and processed. 

The determination of sample size is a complex problem of len demanding 
that the investigator make estinvaies of such things as the standard devia- 
tion, confidence level, and accuracy. But perhaps more importantly, inves- 
tigators must understand the level of detail that ihe analysis will take. If 
one warns to investig^tet for example* the differences between light users 
who are women and living six or more miles from the library as to their 
average number of circulations per visitt a sample size must be calculated 
that allov < enough chance for selection of individuals with these charac- 
teristics. The sample size will be much smaller for a general analysis of the 
differences between men and women of their average number of circula- 
tions per visit simply because we are now looking ;it only one attribute 
(gender) with two attributes (men and women) when before we were 
looking at a subset of the core groups (light users), a subset of gender 
(women), and a subset of distance (six or more miles). 

All this is by way of saying that sampling i* a difficult problem. The 
desired level of analysts must be determined, Als' ^ one must decide whether 
or not one wishes to generalize in the purely stdtjstical sense oris interested 
in a substantive problem,^^ (Cost is another factor. If it costs more to 
sample than to take the entire population, there should be no hesitation in 
using the entire population,) Until we are able to test the variability of 
visiting behavior in different settings^ most libraries will find that they 
must collect data on all transactions for a minimum of two months in order 
to use the methodology proposed here. 

However, if automated circulation systems are available, the potential 
exists for capturing these data automatically. Software changes in most of 
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the existing turnkey systems ^vould have to be made to collect the data. Qr» 
some method of transferring information to an offline file would have to be 
made. Nonetheless, there is an exciitng potential in these new systems for 
exploring the concepts in this study with less effort than would be neces- 
sary using a manual system. 



Concluding Observations 

Investigation of the individual astheanalysts unit of library useopensu pa 
myriad of research opportunities, Contrar>* to the conclusions of Zweizig 
and Dervin ("the old model of tiser studies— the identification of who uses 
the library and how much— has been pushed as far as is helpfuK„/*).^^is 
study has shown that there are a number of new and challenging problems 
in this area. A focus on the individual places the concern of the library in its 
proper place, and it is hoped that the preceding discussion has paved the 
w*ay for more intensive and extensive investigation of library service to 
people. 
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